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"Piety About the Obligation of 


A Washington Post story by an investigative 
reporter who helped bring down the imperial 
presidency, Bob Woodward, raises some funda- 
mental questions about the power of the U.S. 
press. Should .all government secrets be ex- 
posed? Do our news media have any responsi- 
bility for acting in the public interest and re- 
fraining from acting against it? 

In a recent article Woodward alleged that 
the CIA paid secret subsidies over a period of 20 
years to King Hussein of Jordan because the 
king provided confidential reports from his 
own sources on the troubled Mideast and also 
guided Jordanian policies along moderate lines 
helpful to American foreign policy interests in 
the region. The reportorial tone reflected the 
standard post-Watergate sense of moral out- 
rage at secrecy. 

I cannot, of course, confirm or deny these 
specific allegations, but from my many years of 
experience in the CIA and the State Depart- 
ment, I feel obliged to say I cannot see why the 
journalistic keepers of our conscience are out- 
raged nor can I see what American interest is 
served by printing a story like this, which, if 
true, automatically puts a stop to a valuable 
U.S. secret intelligence activity. 

Journalists, above all others, know how 
tragic it is to lose a good source, not only be- 


cause of the direct loss of information in any 
given case but also because of the inhibiting ef- 
fect on other potential sources who became dis- 
trustful that their role Cannot be protected. 

Beyond that* damaging the regional prestige 
of a friendly foreign official is hardly a plus for 
U.S. foreign policy, especially in this case when 
progress toward peace seems to hinge on Jor- 
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dan’s ability to moderate the anti-Israeli con- 
duct of the Palestine terrorists (thePLO). 

To gloss over the injury that may have been 
done to U.S.- interests and U.S. allies in the Mid- 
east by piety about the obligation of the adver- 
sary press to expose whatever secrets the gov- 
ernment tries to protect is either naive or hypo- 
critical. Does the First Amendment pass over to 
journalists unrestricted authority to make deci- 
sions on such matters, negating careful pres- 
idential decisions to the contrary by making 
them public? This doctrine seems to me du- 
bious and damaging, j 


the Adversary 

The CIA clearly has a legal charter of almost 
30 years’ standing to act on behalf of the Presi- 
dent in carrying out secret missions abroad in 
the interest of the. United States and its allies. 
One CIA mission is to collect information about 
efforts by Soviet officials or agents of the KGB 
or local troublemakers to influence events in 
ways contrary to U.S. interest in maintaining 
stability and peace in strategically vital regions 
like the Mideast. Some foreign political leaders 
have been able to develop substantial networks 
of intelligence sources, providing data of value 
not only to their own country but to the United 
States. A few have been able to go farther and 
to use secret American financial aid to set up 
moderate non-Communist political institutions 
or political groups to oppose what they per- 
ceived as subversion and other hostile political 
acts by local Communist or terrorist elements 
financed and directed by outside agents. 

For 30 years CIA’s role in collecting secret in- 
formation and taking secret political actions in 
cooperation with friendly political leaders has 
not only benefited the nations involved but also 
strengthened the foreign policy of the United 
States. When their efforts required- secret 
funds, the money was given; for the most part, 
it was money well spent. 

I do not at all object to having The Washing- 


Press’ 

ton Post, The New York Times or any other 
newspaper, for that matter, criticize the for- 
eign policy of the United States. I am rather 
aghast, however, at their having the right to 
make concrete and irreversible foreign-policy 
decisions about secret intelligence undetakings 
of this kind. This would be decision-making by 
unelected private authorities without any 
checks and balances or any right of appeal. 

A secret relationship, which may have taken 
years to build up, is instantly and irrevocably 
destroyed when exposed. I do not believe news- 
paper managers, editors or reporters are 
qualified to make the complex judgments in- 
volved. 

Perhaps I am the only man left in Washing- 
ton who thinks in this way, but I feel that the 
United States should pursue its foreign policy 
vigorously and act in an energetic way to pro- 
tect the interests of its allies abroad. Secret 
measures in support of a sound and moral for- _ 
eign-policy commitment are not wrong; they 
are right. Our President under legally estab- 
lished procedures ought to be able to keep such 
measures secret if they need to be covert to ■ 
succeed. Please, members of the news-gather- 
ing profession, do not blow all the sources of 
your official counterparts in the foreign intel- 
ligence business. '' 


